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Temple of Diana at Evora.] 


Tuts temple is the most beautiful remain of ancient 
architecture to be found in Portugal, and one of the 
finest and best preserved specimens that exist in any 
part of Europe. The city of Evora, in which it stands, 
is the capital of the fine province of Alemtejo. It is a 
place of great antiquity, and from its advantageous 
situation has probably been occupied as a town by all 
the successive races of men that have inhabited or 
conquered this part of the peninsula. According to 
Spanish and Portuguese antiquaries it was first built, 
by the Celts near.y 800 years before the Christian era, 
but of course no positive belief is to be given to asser- 
tions which are supported by no positive proof. Pliny 
and other Roman writers agree in thinking that it had 
been inhabited by the Gauls, Pheenicians, and Persians 
in very remote times. That extraordinary man 
Quintus Sertorius, who, proscribed by Sylla, and, flying 
from his tyranny, nearly succeeded in establishing a 
great and separate republic in Spain and Portugal, 
took Evora about eighty years before Christ, fortified 
it in the Roman manner, and adorned it with many 
public edifices. Its next conqueror was Julius Cesar, 
who further enlarged it, made it a principal town, and 
gave it the name of Liberalitas Julia. It continued, 
however, to be commonly called Ebura by the Romans, 
of which name the modern Portuguese denomination is 
only a slight corruption, It was taken by the con- 
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quering Moors in a. p. 715, and retaken from them in 
1166 by the Portuguese Christians under the command 
of the celebrated Giraldo, “ O cavalhéiro sim medo’ 
(The Knight without fear), whose person is still repre- 
sented in the city arms, riding on horseback with a 
naked sword in one hand, and the heads of a Moorish 
isan and woman in the other. Since that time it has 
been a frequent residence of the Portuguese sovereigns, 
and John III. bestowed some repairs on its Roman 
aqueduct and other ancient structures in the course of 
the sixteenth century. 

Evora is beautifully situated on an eminence which 
is nearly covered with orange and olive groves, vine- 
yards, and orchards, while at the foot of the hill the 
country is laid out in corn-fields, and the middle 
distance varied with old and solemn-looking cork-woods. 
The city contains about 20,000 inhabitants, and is the 
seat of an archbishop. It formerly contained a prison 
and tribunal of the Inquisition, but we are happy to 
say that even as far back as 1788 when Mr. Murphy 
travelled in Portugal, the offices of the Inquisitors and 
Familiars had become mere sinecures, and that the 
establishment has long been wholly suppressed. There 
was also a Jesuit college at Evora, but that, too, was 
suppressed at the expulsion of the order. 

The first object that attracts the attention of the 
traveller on arriving at Evora, is the ancient temple 
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represented’ in our engraving, and which, from some 
inscriptions discovered, appears to have been dedicated 
to the goddess Diana. 

The front of this temple is what is called an Hexastyle, 
i. e., it has six columns. The columns, of the delicate 
ornamental Corinthian order, are three feet four inches 
in diameter, and have suffered little from time and 
weather, or the violence of man. ‘The entablature is 
entirely destroyed, except part of the first facia of the 
architrave. The sharp pinnacles by which it is 
crowned, and which give the upper part of the temple 
the appearance of an Eastern fortification, are an addi- 
tion made by the Moors, who could never adapt their 
beautiful but altogether different style of architecture 
to the style of the Greeks and Romans. ‘The rest of 
the edifice is almost in its original condition, and is in a 
wonderful state of preservation, considering that in all 
probability eighteen centuries have passed since it was 
built by the Romans. The material of the building is 
not marble, but fine hard granite. 

Antiquaries, who like to make every thing as old as 
they can, have attributed the erection of this temple to 
Quintus Sertorius, and as Roman architecture was not 
equal in his time to so elegant a work, they have sup- 
posed he employed Greeks upon it. Perhaps a more 
reasonable suppositicn would be, that the temple was 
built about a century later, under the Romen emperors, 
when the arts were in a very advanced state. 

The Portuguese have been rather deficient in taste 
with respect to this chaste and delicate temple: they 
have converted the interior into a slaughter-house for 
cattle to supply the butchers’ shops of Evora. 


A POOR STUDENT'S LITERARY WAYS AND 
MEANS. 


[From a Correspondent. | 


Tue insertion of the paper entitled ‘ A Little Know- 
ledge’ in the ‘ Penny Magazine’ encourages its writer 
to think that there are some other facts in his personal 
history which the readers of that publication might not 
consider uninteresting. The “ pursuit of knowledge 
under difficulties ” of some kind or other will never be 
without illustrations: but I am always delighted to 
think that the cheap publications which now pervade 
the land to its remotest corners, and which, either by 
loan or purchase, are accessible to all, together with 
the establishment of libraries and reading societies for 
the poor, must soon operate in obviating, even to the 
poorest, that particular class of difficulties which were 
formerly the most serious, and which required the most 
arduous exertions to surmount. I have had peculiar 
difficulties; but at present I shall limit my statement 
to those which did not result from any peculiarity in 
my circumstances, but were such as, in some degree or 
other, impeded the progress of all those in the humblest 
classes of life who sought to walk in the ways of know- 
ledge, but which may now be numbered among the 
things which are past, but not yet forgotten. The 
peculiarity in my circumstances—my deafness—it is 
only requisite that I should first mention, for the sake 
of showing that one of the principal avenues of know 
ledge and enjoyment being closed, books necessarily 
became to me of much greater importance than to 
others not similarly circumstanced. 

Passing by the struggles which, in mere childhood, 
attended the possession of a halfpenny or penny, when 
fruits, “ sweet-stuff,” and gingerbread sometimes made 
a powerful stand against the claims of little books and 
pictures ;—omitting also the history of the measures 
which, at a later period, I adopted against the peace of 
my neighbours while they had in their possession a 





single book which had not been lent to me; I will 
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begin my little statement when the books of my neigh- 
bours had been exhausted—when halfpennies and 
pennies had become scarce, and could only be obtained 
by my own exerticns,—and when, at the same time, 
my mind had outgrown the sort of aliment which single 
pence could then obtain. I shall then, in this paper, 
state the measures to which I resorted in order to raise 
funds for the purchase of books; and, in a future paper, 
I will explain the difficulties which were experienced in 
the disposal of the pence thus acquired. 

At the port of Plymouth most of the merchant- 
vessels receive and discharge their cargoes in a basin 
called “* Sutton Pool,” a great part of the bottom of 
which is left dry at low water. ‘This bottom, however, 
consists generally of soft black mire, which is, in some 
places, of such depth as to expose to considerable 
danger the boys who are, or were, accustomed to go 
down, at low water, into the pool, and wade about in 
search of bits of rope-yarn or old iron, which had been 
thrown from the vessels or left by the tide. Experienced 
boys, who knew the unsafe places of the bottom, and 
were acquainted with the effects of the returning tide 
in the pool, might pursue this employment with safety 
and confidence; but beginners were in much jeopardy 
of getting beyond their depths in the mud, or of being 
cut off by the returning tide at a distance from the 
points of egress. Hogs are perhaps not more fond of 
being in the mud than boys are; and hence this em- 
ployment was frequently followed as much from love of 
it as from the desire of gain; otherwise it might have 
been felt rather an unpleasant business to grope about 
for hours, above the knees in mire, for the chance of 
earning a penny or three-halfpence. If my memory 
does not fail me, rope-yarn then brought one-halfpenny 
per pound, and iron a penny for three pounds. I have 
known experienced boys sometimes get as much, in this 
manner, as three-pence in one day ; but the average was 
much below this: and I am bound to acknowledge 
that, in my own instance, my weekly gains never ex- 
ceeded four-pence, and never but once amounted to that 
sum. This was one of my earliest. resources; but by 
the time that I had acquired some experience in the 
employment, and was beginning to render it more 
productive than it had been, an accident drew my at- 
tention from it, and gave me leisure to think of other 
ways and means. I one day trod upon a broken bottle, 
which was concealed in the mire, and my foot received 
so deep a wound that I was kept within doors by it for 
several weeks. 

During the interval, I was led to consider whether I 
might not turn to some gainful account the remains of 
a fourpenny box of water-colours, which had pre- 
viously been seldom employed, except for the purpose 
of colouring the prints which were contained in the few 
little books I then possessed. I determined to attempt 
to draw some fine pictures, and to sell them at the price 
of one halfpenny or a penny each. What an infinitely- 
bright idea did I consider this! I was astonished that 
an occupation so much more promising and congenial 
than that of seeking rope-yarn and old iron in the mud 
of Sutton Pool had never occurred to me before. I 
laid out the two-pence I then possessed in the purchase 
of some paper, and immediately devoted myself with 
the utmost ardour to the business of raising a respect- 
able stock in trade. I had never before attempted any- 
thing in the way of drawing; and the result in the 
present instance did not furnish any very remarkable 
specimens of art.—I only attempted the human bust, 
houses, and flowers. I never, that I recollect, produced 
a single full-length figure ;—my drawings were in the 
style of the common-engraved portraits in ovals. The 
countenances were, in general, purposely made more or 
less grotesque by modifications of the nose, mouth, and 
chin; but they agreed, in being all of them profiles, 
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and in all looking the same way. Houses, or rather 
cottages, I found to be much more difficult, because it 
was desirable to introduce trees, bushes, birds, and 
other circumstances to render the scene picturesque 
and interesting; and it was difficult to proportion 
the different details to each other. I have a distinct 
impression that I was particularly unfortunate in my 
birds, which were in general large enough to bow to 
the dust the twigs, bushes, or flowers on which they 
seemed to rest. But it was necessary to make them 
large that they might not escape notice, and their 
colours might be fully displayed. As to my flowers, they 
were generally in pots: but I gave them no names, 
and did not profess to know that they resembled any- 
thing in nature or art. They were flowers ;—that was 
all. They exhibited an arbitrary number of expanded 
petals around a centre which was in all cases yellow. 
My pictures of plants differed more from each other in 
the flower-pots than in any thing else. The plants 
themselves were essentially the same throughout, only 
they were represented as growing differently, and with 
petals differently coloured. Thus far I can now smile— 
but no further. I cannot smile when I recollect the 
intense excitement with which I applied myself to my 
new labours, and the glorious visions of coppers and of 
reputation which attended my progress. How knew I 
but that in process of time my pictures might be pasted 
upon the walls or over the mantel-pieces of most of the 
rooms in the lane where I lived! This was the extent 
of my ambition ; for I do aver that I did never, even 
in thought, aspire to the dignity of being framed. The 
boyish distinction that might thus be acquired among 
my compeers was, however, a perfectly secondary object 
—that which I wanted was money! 

When I had completed as many drawings as would 
have sufficed to make some display, I discovered a very 
unlucky oversight in my speculation. I had pictures 
to display; but how was I to display them? The 
room which my parents occupied did not front the 
street; but the window looked into a court, and was 
visible only to the few poor persons who had apart- 
ments in the court. There was no remedy, however, 
and I hung them up in the window. They soon at- 
tracted the attention of the children who lived in the 
court, who carried the news into the street, and brought 
others to view the work of my hands, It was with no 
common feelings of mingled anxiety and pleasure that I 
lurked behind the window, and between the pictures 
obtained a view, myself unobserved, of the groups 
assembled outside to look at my performances. I 
thonght they looked delighted—I thought some looked 
as if they longed to possess them: but whether it were 
that they had no halfpence to spend, or that they 
thought they could lay out their halfpence to more 
advantage, I cannot tell; but so it was, that my cus- 
tomers were discouragingly few. - Indeed, after the 
novelty of the thing had subsided, both children and 
grown people passed the pictured window with perfect 
unconcern. Halfpennies dropped in now and then, 
however ; and I feel it difficult to express the delight 
with which I received them, not merely on account of 
the advantages they enabled me to obtain, but because 
I knew that they had been well earned—and earned, 
too, by my own process. I think that, taking one 
week with another, my average weekly income from 
this source was about two-pence halfpenny. There was 
one week in which I got as much as eight-pence, but 
that was only on the following extraordinary occasion : 

During the fair at Plymouth, it is customary for 
industrious girls to have a “standing,” as it is called, 
in the streets, generally outside their own doors. This 
standing consists of a small table, over which a napkin 
is nailed against the wall, and to this the various 
articles which appertain to a doll’s wardrobe are fastened 
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with pins, and thus exposed for sale, whilé the table 
itself is spread with smart pin-cushions and other 
matters which do not easily admit of being pinned to 
the napkin. Behind these “ standings” the girls sit 
on stools, like so many little Patiences on monuments, 
waiting for customers. The idea occurred to me of 
having such a standing during the fair for the sale of 
my pictures. The time was short, and I laboured 
hard to provide an adequate supply of goods for the 
occasion. I then carried my intention into effect. 
The innovation was startling, and drew a degree of 
attention to the stall and its master, which was in the 
highest degree annoying to myself personally. But I 
faced it out; and the result furnished me with a larger 
sum of money than I had ever before possessed as the 
fruit of my own spontaneous exertions. 

The limits which are usually allotted to a single article 
in the ‘ Penny Magazine’ will only allow me to men- 
tion one more of the resources which my anxious desire 
for the means of purchasing books led me to adopt. 
My box of water-colours furnished the means employed 
on this as well as on the former occasion, I was struck, 
in the course of my perambulations, by the very un- 
seemly appearance of the labels in windows which con- 
veyed to the public the information contained in the 
sentences,—‘* Rooms to Let,”—“ Lodgings for Single 
Men,”—* Mangling done here,”—*“ Plain Work done 
here,”—“ Children taught to Read and Work,’— 
“ Milk and Cream sold here,”—&c. &e. I could not 
but think that the persons who had such labels in their 
windows, badly spelt and meanly written, would wil- 
lingly give a penny or halfpenny to have them correctly 
and showily done in coloured Roman letters. I there- 
fore prepared a considerable variety of such as were the 
most commonly wanted ; and when I had a sufficient 
stock, placed them separately between the leaves of a 
book, and set forth with the intention that when I saw 
a very mean label in the window, I would offer for 
sale a smart one of corresponding import. Such was 
my purpose; and it was not until I came to the last 
and most essential point of the process that I discovered 
an insuperable difficulty. I speedily discovered in an 
obscure street the announcement of “ Logins for Singel 
Men,” conveyed in a manner in every way as execrable 
as, for my purpose, I could desire. The house also 
had a neat and cleanly look, and there was altogether 
an opportunity for the experiment, with the most en- 
couraging ,prospects of success. But I felt perfectly 
unable to make the attempt. Deaf as I was, it seemed 
awkward, difficult, impossible to enter the house and 
explain my errand. Besides, how would the people 
receive me ?—might they not turn me out of doors ?—- 
might they not abuse me ?—might they not mock me, 
laugh at me? I walked up and down the street at 
least ten times, steadfastly purposing in my mind each 
time, that when I came to the house on the next turn 
I would go boldly in. But I could not; and thoroughly 
angry at my own infirmity of purpose, and almost in 
despair of ultimate success, I went away with an inten- 
tion of renewing the attempt on the following day. 

On my way home I scolded myself into courage, and 
became so ashamed at my own animadversions on my 
irresolution, that happening to pass a window in which 
I saw a very bad “ Milk and Cream sold here,” I went 
boldly in, without stopping to consider about it. Les: 
this energetic measure should be over-rated, however, 
I ought to mention that, at the same moment that I 
saw the label, I saw also an ancient spectacled dame, 
from whom nothing ungentle could be expected, seated 
inside the window, and employed in darning stuckings. 
I entered and took off my hat; but then felt quite at a 
stand how farther to proceed. I ought to have ex- 


plained my errand; but I was at that time not only 


deaf, but had almost entirely lost the Ww of speech. 
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I had previously made up my mind as to the words it 
would be necessary to speak; and had rehearsed them 
over and over, until I felt that I should be able to pro- 
duce them without effort. But I could not; my state 
of excitement and anxiety rendered me incapable of 
acting or speaking as I had intended. I placed my 
book upon the counter, and, to gain time to compose 
myself, turned over its leaves, as if looking for that 
which I knew perfectly well where to have found in a 
moment. I am sure that I looked deep burning red 
to the tips of my ears. As to the old dame, she laid 
down her stocking, and regarded me through her spec- 
tacles with much amazement. At last I took out the 
paper and placed it before her; and after having 
pointed to the one in the window, and then to that I 
produced, said, “ This for a penny.” After looking 
slightly at the paper, she spoke to me. For this I was 
not prepared by any of my previous calculations ; but 
supposing she objected to the price, I said, “ A half- 
penny then.” But she still continued to address me. 
I nodded assent to everything she said; but perceiving 
from her looks that her questions were not such as a 
simple assent would satisfy, I put my fingers to my 
ears in an agony of despair, to signify that I was deaf. 
The old woman’s countenance immediately softened 
into a tender and grandmotherly expression, she lifted 
up her hands with compassionate surprise, and then, 
drawing out the till, produced the penny that I re- 
quired ; and not only so, but when I turned round, on 
reaching the door, to make my final bow, she beckoned 
me back, and motioning me to wait a little, left the 
room ; she presently returned with a cup of milk and 
a piece of cake, which I ate with much satisfaction. 
The end of the matter was, that I could never per- 
suade myself to make another excursion with my labels ; 
but I now and then obtained a penny by them from 
people living in my neighbourhood, to whom I was 
personally known. How I disposed of the funds thus 
acquired, must form the subject of another paper. 


PRUDHOE CASTLE. 


Tue castle called ‘ Prudhoe,” formerly spelt “ Prud- 
how,” and more anciently “* Prodhow,” is situated in 
the county of Northumberland, on the south side of, and 
near the river Tyne, about eight miles from Newcastle : 
its name is descriptive of its situation on a command- 
ing or proud eminence, 

We have no distinct information concerning the 
origin of this castle, the earliest accounts in which it is 
mentioned describing it as already existing. Grose, 
however, fixes the date of its foundation somewhere 
about the year 627, and considers that it was rebuilt 
about the year 1060. These are the dates he gives in 
his Index, without explaining on what authority they 
rest. Camden thinks that the place is the Protolitia or 
Procolitia of the Romans, which was the station of the 
first cohort of the Batavi. 

Subsequently to the Conquest, the castle fell into the 
possession of the family of the Umfranvilles, who 
came into this country withthe Conqueror. Robert de 
Umfranville, commonly called “ Robert with the Beard,” 
received from Henry I. the lordship of Redesdale, to 
be held for ever by the service of defending the county 
against thieves and wolves; and also the barony of 
Prudhoe, to be held by the service of two knights’ fees 
and-a-half. In the reign of Henry II., a. pv. 1174, 
Odonel de Umfranville made a gallant aud successful 
defence of his castle of Prudhow against the forces of 
William, King of Scotland. This Odonel, according 
to Dugdale, “ greatly oppressed and plundered his 
neighbours, in order to repair the roof of his castle of 
Prudhow, presuming on his own eminence, and the 
interest he was possessed of, by having married his 
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daughter to one high in the King’s favour,” Richard 
de Umfranville, who came into possession of the castle 
in the fourteenth year of King John, was obliged to 
give it up to the King, together with his four sons, as 
pledges af his fidelity. He, nevertheless, put himself 
in arms among the Barons three years after,.in con- 
sequence of which his castle and lands were given to 
Hugh de Baliol. In the next reign he obtained the 
restitution of this property; and at his death was 
succeeded by his son Gilbert, who is styled by our old 
chroniclers, “ The famous baron, the flower and keeper 
of the northern parts of England.” His son Gilbert 
was made Earl of Angus of Scotland, in right of his 
wife, and under that title was summoned to Parliament 
in the 25th of Edward I. It is remarkable that the 
lawyers of the time refused to acknowledge him as an 
Earl, because Angus was not in the English dominions ; 
but they submitted when they saw the King’s writ 
summoning him by that name. His grandson, the 
fourth Gilbert, presented a petition to the King and 
Parliament in the 25th of Edward III., in which he 
stated that he and his ancestors, time out of mind, used 
to have custody of all prisoners taken within the liberty 
of Redesdale, to be kept in his prison of Harbottle 
Castle; but this castle having become ruined in the 
Scots wars, he solicited for permission to keep his 
prisoners in Prudhoe Castle until Harbottle Castle 
should be repaired. The king having satisfied himself 
that the fact was correctly stated, and that the con- 
dition of Harbottle Castle was not owing to neglect, 
granted permission that such prisoners should, for a 
period of ten years, be kept in Prudhoe Castle. 

This earl died without issue; but a son who died 
before him had been married to a daughter of Henry, 
the second Lord Percy of Alnwick; and it seems to 
have been in consequence of the settlement made at 
this marriage that the castie and barony of Prudhoe 
afterwards came into the Percy family. After the death 
of the earl, his widow Maude remained possessed of 
the property till her death, after which, Henry Percy, 
the first earl of Northumberland, the heir by the former 
settlement, and also, as it seems, the second husband of 
the countess, came into full possession of the castle and 
barony *, which have descended to the present Duke of 
Northumberland with no other interruptions than such 
as have been caused by attainders in different reigns. 
The first loss of the property by attainder took place 
very soon after its acquisition. The Earl of Norith- 
umberland, who has just been mentioned, was the 
father of the famous Hotspur, whose name Shakspeare 
has made so familiar to us. Their rebellion against 
Henry IV. occasioned the forfeiture of the property, 
which the king gave to his son John, Duke of Bedford, 
after whose death the Percies got it back again. The 
subsequent interruptions which their possession of the 
property received have no circumstances of sufficient 
interest connected with them to require recapitulation. 

The last member of the noble family to which the 
castle belongs, who seems to have occupied it as a 
residence, was Henry Percy, the brother of Thomas, 
Earl of Northumberland, who is described as having 
been its inmate in the year 1557. Yet it could hardly 
then have been wholly habitable ; for an account of the 
date of 1596, which Grose has given at length in the 
Addenda to his * Antiquities of England and. Wales,’ 
describes the castle as being then old and ruinous, 
being walled about, and in form not unlike unto a 
shield hanging with one point upward, situate upon a 
high moat of earth, with ditches in some places, all 


* Grose and Hutchinson differ as to the time and occasion of the 
Percies acquiring the property. We have taken the account of 
Grose, whose information was from documents in the possessioa of 
the Duke of Northumberland ; the other adduces no authority for 
his statement. 
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seemingly wrought with man’s hands. The site is 
calculated to contain, with a garden-plot and the banks, 
three acres. Within this site, but without the walls, 
was an elder chapel, which had been very fair and 
covered with slate. The entrance to the castle was on 
the south side, where there were two gates, “‘ tlfe utter- 
most now in decay.” The other was “ a tower, all 
massy work on both sides to the top of the vault; above 
the vault is the chapel, and above the chapel a chamber, 





which is called the wardrobe, It is covered with lead, 
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| but in great ruin, both of lead and timber; it is in 


length ten yards, and in breadth six yards, or there- 
abouts.” 

Instead of pursuing this old account, we shall draw 
from Hutchinson a description of the ruins as they 
appeared at a comparatively recent period, afterwards 
mentioning the alterations which have since taken 
place. 

The castle of Prudhoe stands on the summit of a 
steep promontory, which communicates with the adjoin- 
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ing grounds by a narrow neck and pass towards the 
south. The ground on which the castle stands is 
guarded by an outward wall towards the Tyne, built 
on the brink of the cliffs, which in this part are not 
less than sixty feet in perpendicular height above the 
plain which intervenes between the castle and the river: 
this wall is at intervals defended by square bastions. 
The entrance to the castle is from the south; and, on 
approaching, the structure when viewed from the heights 
still makes a very noble and formidable appearance. 
The narrow neck of land leading to the entrance was 
formerly cut through by a deep ditch, over which a 
draw-bridge gave access to the outward gate. This 
gate was originally defended by an outwork and a 
tower, as appears by their ruins. The superstructure 
of the inner gate is a lofty embattled square tower, 
about sixty feet high, now so mantled with ivy that the 
windows, loop-holes, and apertures are almost wholly 
concealed. ‘To the right, the outward wall extended to 
some distance, terminated by a turret, the wall of 
whieh is embattled, and there the landscape is closed 
by a fine grove of stately trees. The outer wall to the 
left, from the inner gateway, extends to a considerable 
distance without any turret or bastion, over which 
several interior buildings, and among them the remains 
of a chapel, are discovered in all the confusion of ruin. 
Above all this rises a square tower, the ancient keep of 
the fortress, which overlooks the castle with consider- 
able grandeur. It is twenty-five yards high, and 
eighteen in breadth, without ornaments or windows, 
but having a square exploratory tower at the south- 
west corner. The wall, still extending to the left, is, at 
its angle, defended by a square bastion with open loop- 
holes; it then turns northward, and is terminated by a 
broken circular tower, situated on the brink of the cliff. 

The first gate admits to a covered way, about thirty 
paces in length, which leads to the inner gate, from 
which a sally-port opens on each side. The second 
gateway is formed by a circular arch, above which rises a 
high tower, the windows in which show that it consisted 
of three tiers of apartments. The roof of the gateway 
is arched in semicircles, with an aperture in the centre, 
from whence those in the upper chamber might annoy 
an enemy who had forced the gate. 

From the inner gate the visitor enters an open area, 
which is now so blocked up with a farm-yard and tene- 
ment that it is not easy to obtain an idea of its original 
magnitude. It appears, however, that an open area 
hed surrounded the great tower, which does not show 
any means of communication with the outworks, but 
seems to have stood apart on an eminence in the centre. 

The outward wall was defended on the angle to the 
south-west by a large square bastion,with loop-holes; and 
to the north-west by a circular tower containing several 
tiers of low chambers, singular in their form and height: 
the inhabitants could not stand erect in them at the 
time of defence. Towards the river, and northward, 
the wall is guarded by several small, square bastions ; 
and towards the south-east, a small mount, placed 
within the walls, overlooks the ditch which guards the 
southern side, and terminates at the brink of the cliffs, 
The large tower is in ruins, only the southern wall new 
standing; and not one bastion remains entire. A 
passage in the centre wall runs from one bastion to 
another, In several places steps ascend from the area 
to the top of the wall, which is broad enough to have 
allowed the armed men of the garrison to pass each 
other on it, protected by a parapet. ; 

This is the substance of the description given by 
Hutchinson *. Since his day, time has made some 
alterations in the condition and appearance of the ruin. 
Part of the main tower has fallen down ; but the Duke 
v! Northumberland, being anxious to preserve as long 

* In his § View of Northumberland,’ 1776, Vol, i., p. 121. 
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as possible the remains of this very old baronial castle, 
caused the further progress of decay to be arrested by 
the repair of those parts which were in the most dilapi- 
dated condition. His intentions in this respect appear 
to have been judicionsly and carefully executed. 


REMARKS ON THE RELATION BETWEEN 
EDUCATION AND CRIME. 


[Concluded from No, 202.) 


In the opinion of Dr. Lieber, the best test we possess, 
by which to estimate the effect of education in prevent- 
ing crime, is by ascertaining the degree of education 
which every convict has obtained. If we should find 
that, in a country in which few individuals grow up 
without some school instruction, an immense majority 
of convicts are men who have not received a fair school 
education,—if thus ignorance almost always accom- 
panies crime,—and if at the same time it is easy to 
account for the connexion between the two, on general 
and simple grounds, drawn from the nature of our 
mind and cf human society in general, we are surely 
authorized to conclude that there actually does exist a 
necessary connexion between the two, and that by dif- 
fusing knowledge of a moral and scientific character, 
we may hope for a decrease of crime. Dr. Lieber does 
not seem to state very clearly the nature of that neces- 
sary connexion between ignorance and crime of which 
he speaks ; but it is, in truth, nothing more than this, 
that the mind must be filled with something ; and that 
if we omit to fill it with something of a good or 
negative character, it cannot remain altogether vacant, 
but will fill itself with something or other—perhaps 
with good, but more probably with rubbish, garbage, 
or things positively evil. 

When Dr. Lieber first saw the statement to which 
allusion has been made, he addressed a series of queries 
to the wardens of the principal penitentiaries, with the 
view of learning the state of the convicts with regard 
to education. He found that there was no warden or 
superintendent of any penitentiary of note who did not 
consider want of education and ignorance as the most 
active agents in producing crime; and he states the 
following as the general conclusions in which his in- 
quiries have resulted :— 

1. Deficient education, early loss of parents, and consequent 

lect, are some of the most fruitful sources of crime. 

2. That few convicts have ever learned a regular trade, and if 
they were apprenticed to any business they have abandoned it 
before the time had lawfully expired. 

3. That school education is, with most convicts, very deficient or 
entirely wanting. 

4. intemperance, which is very often the cause of loose 
education, is a most appalling source of cime. 

5. That by preventing intemperance, and by promoting educa- 
tion, we are authorized to believe that a considerable diminution of 
erime would be effected. 

The auswers given by some of the superintendents 
of state prisons to the queries of Dr. Lieber are 
printed in the Appendix; and from them we have 
made the following extracts : 

The first is from Mr. Wiltse, Agent of Sing-Sing 
State Prison. He prefaces the required return by 
these observations :— 

“ Whatever may be the fact in other countries, there can be 
little doubt that education aud early application to some kind of 
business would have a powerful tendency to decrease crime. 
From my long intimacy with criminals, I have found that a large 
majority of convictions may be traced to the formation of bad 
habits in early life, and from a total neglect, on the part of their 
parents or guardians, in giving them education and confining 
their attention to some regular systematic business, You will 
observe, in the following return, that only fifty prisoners out of 
842 have received anything like an education.” 

* There are at present 842 prisoners: 


170 prisoners cannot read nor write 
34 have never been at any kind of schoot, 
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85 prisoners know how to read, but not to write. 


510 m know how to read and write, but a large 

proportion of them do it very imperfectly. 

42 o received a good common English education. 
8 » went through a college. 

485 % have been habitual drunkards; about one- 


third of the above number actually com- 
mitted their respective crimes when in- 
toxicated. 

A subsequent return from the same prison makes 
the following statement with respect to the convicts 
who had lost their parents at an early age :-— 

“ Some few of them were unable to say when they had lost 
their parents, of whom, therefore, many must be supposed to have 
lost them early : of the others— 

48 lost their parents before they were five years old. 

72 after they were five years old, but before they were four- 
teen. 

41 after they were fourteen, but before they were eighteen. 


161 thus lost their parents before they had reached the age of 
eighteen; and this amounts to one-fifth of the entire number of 
prisoners.” 

The answer from the Rev. B. C. Smith, the chaplain 
of Auburn State Prison, furnishes very full and inte- 
resting information, of whigh the following is an abstract. 

The number of prisoners is 670 ; and the first state- 
ment describes their circumstances as to education. 

Of collegiate education ° e 3 
Of academical education > oe 
Of common education . . . 204 
Of very poor education — 
Without any education s « 1S 

The next statement describes their habits in respect 
to the use of spirituous liquors, which afford the com- 
mon means of intoxication in the United States. 

Excessively intemperate . . 258 
Moderately intemperate . . . 245 


Intemperate 503 
Temperate drinkers . . . 159 
Totalabstinents . . . »« . 8 


670 
The next statement, in reference to the same pri- 
soners, enumerates miscellaneous particulars of consi- 
derable interest. 


Under the influence of spirituous liquors at the time of 
committing theircrimes . . «© « «© «© « « 402 


Had intemperate parents . . 6 «© © « « « 257 
Lost or left parents before 21 years ofage. . . » 397 
” ” 17 »* © © © « 262 

14 ” oe « « Il 


” ” 


” ” 10 ” es 58 
Had been in the Sunday school previous to conviction. 19 
Had been habitual daily readers of the Bible. . . 25 
Had committed the Decalogue to memory . . . +» 74 
Had been strict observers of the Sabbath . . . . 11 
eS ee eae ee ee ee ae ee ee 
Married . 2 s+ © © © © © © © © 6 o 6888 
Lost wives by death previous to conviction. . . 31 
Left wives previous to conviction . »« + «» + 
Living with wives when arrested .« « « «= + «+ 239 
Living without wives when arrested . 6 6 «© «© 435 
Children belonging to married convicts. . . « « 953 
The remaining statements, of which we shall avail 

ourselves, are contained in a letter from Mr. Pilsbury, 

the warden of Connecticut State Prison. He states 
that :—‘* The whole number of convicts in Connecticut 

State Prison is 180. No convict here has ever received 

either a college or classical education; nor has any one 

of such education ever been an inmate of this prison.” 
The proportion of 8 in 100 convicts, when they came 
to prison, could read, write, and cipher. 
The preportion of 46 in 100 could read and write. 
32 ,, 100 could read only, 


22 ,, 100 could neither read nor write. 


- 72 ,, 100 never learnt any trade. 


” 


24 ,, 100 began to learn, or learned, trades 
which they did not follow. 
4 ,, 100 have followed regular trades. 
44 ,, 100 committed their crimes while under 
excitement, caused by the use of 
ardent spirits. 
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There is no convict here who, before his conviction, 
could read and write, and who was of temperate habits 
and followed a regular trade. 

Of the convicts who could read and write, and were 


temperate, thereare. . . . 1. «© « « « « 2in100 
Of those who could read, write, and follow a trade 4 ,, 100 

» Who had never been married « . . . 64,, 100 

»» | who were married and followed a trade . 4 ,, 100 


» who were married, followed a trade, and 
were temperate . 2. . + 2 « « 

y Who acknowledged themselves to have been 
habitual drunkards. . . « . «  75,, 100 


0 


»» hot natives of Connecticut . . « . 40,, 100 
x» deprived of their parents before they were 
tenyearsold. . . . 32 ,, 100 


» deprived of their parents before they were 

fifteen yearsold . . . . © « « 15,, 100 

»» those who are people of colour*. . . 25 .,, 100 

In conclusion, Mr. Pilsbury explains the temporary 
circumstances which, some years ago, operated in 
causing that increase of convicts in the state prison 
which led the French commissioners and English gentle- 
men to conclude that there had been a corresponding 
increase of crime. He states that both crime and con- 
victions are decidedly on the decrease in that state; 
and as an instance mentions that, since January, 1834 
(he wrote in September), there had been a diminution 
of at least twenty in the number of convicts. The 
inference as to the increase of crime in Connecticut 
seems to be about as fair as it would be were a foreigner 
to infer the increase of crime in London from the in- 
creased number of trials and convictions which, under 
the new law, are likely to take place at the Old Bailey. 


RUSSIAN VILLAGES. 


Amonea the circumstances by which we are assisted in 
the endeavour to estimate the social condition of a 
people, there are not many which, taken singly, are 
more instructive than a view of their habitations and 
the accommodations which they afford. In this view of 
the subject, the dwellings of some distant nations have 
already been described in the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ and 
for the same purpose we now present our readers with 
the following account of the houses in Russia. In 
this account, the imperial palaces and the mansions of 
the great will engage less of our attention than the 
cottuges of the peasantry and the houses of the middle 
classest ; because the differences by which the Rus- 
sians are distinguished from other nations will, of 
course, not be so distinctly marked in the former as 
in the latter. 

The writer’s impression with regard to Russian vil- 
lages, and the cottages of which they are composed, was 
much less favourable when he actually saw them than 
that which his present recollections convey. The reason 
is, that, in the first instance, he was fresh from Eng- 
land, and Russian villages certainly suffered very much 
in the only comparison he was then able to make. But, 
since then, his acquaintance with the villages of Mo- 
hammedan Asia has inclined him to regard those of 
Russia with greater favour than before; for they gain 
more in this comparison than they lose in the other. 
This is perhaps one instance out of many in which 
@ person’s estimate of a people or a country becomes 
more just in proportion as his sphere of observation is 
enlarged. 

A Russian village generally consists of one long and 
broad street, at the end of which is the church. The 


* In this state, blacks are to the whites as 3 to 100. 

+ There is a necessity for using some such term as this, although 
it is commonly stated that there is no “ middle class" in Russia. 
But as we may hereafter again employ this term in speaking of 
Russia, it is well to mention, once for ail, that although there may 
not be in that country any class precisely analogous to whatin Eng- 
land we call the middle class, yet still there 1s a middle between 
the extremes of Russian society, considered by itself; and it is to 
that middle that we refer. 
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cottages and the church are entirely constructed with 
wood, and even the street is frequently laid with the 
trunks of trees. Nothing can therefore be more perfectly 
wooden than a Russian village. ‘This is true also of 
the large majority of the towns, though, in a few of the 
most considerable, brick is coming into use. Dr. Lyell, 
in his curious ‘ Essay on the Origin and Progress of 
Architecture in Russia,’ mentions that the authors of 
the ancient Russian chronicles, in place of saying, to 
build a town, say, to cut a town, as we say, to cut a 
beam ; as probably it cost the peasants less trouble to 
erect their humble habitations than to go to the forest, 
fell the timber, and transport it to its destined place. 

The wood is employed in these erections with.a pro- 
digality calculated, in the first instance, to amaze a 
stranger who is aware of the comparative economy 
with which timber is employed inmost other countries. 
The trees are not generally cut into boards, but, being 
barked and divided into requisite lengths, are laid upon 
oue another, morticed together at the various angles, 
and the interstices filled with moss and clay. This 
use of wood is quite as much a matter of choice as 
necessity. There is a very decided preference among 
the Russians for it as a building material, and the use 
of it is not at all confined to the inferior classes of 
society, although the nobility and persons in good cir- 
cumstances do not employ it in the primitive and whole- 
sale manner we have just mentioned. The affection 
for wooden houses has lingered much longer among 
the superior classes than their imitations of other 
countries and their fondness for display might have 
prepared a stranger to expect. It is even stated by 
Storch that, about thirty-five years ago, it- was not 
unusual for people of good fortune, even at Moscow, 
to build a wooden dwelling for their own particular 
use adjoining to their brick mansion, thus compromis- 
ing the difference between state and convenience. 
There is, in fact, avery general impression, even among 
the nobility, that houses of wood are much more health- 
ful than those of brick or stone, an impression in which 
they are perhaps not much in the wrong, particularly 
in such a climate as that of Russia. It is certain that 
such houses are warmer, which is a consideration of 
much importance in so cold a country. They are, 
besides, of comparatively small cost, are easily and 
speedily erected, and, from the siinplicity of their con- 
struction, admit of being readily altered. Even when 
of a superior description, they also admit of being 
transported from one place to another. Dr. Clarke 
has the followmg anecdote on this point :— 

“ They speak of moving a house in this part of the 
world as a very trifling undertaking. When Sir Charles 
Gascoine went from St. Petersburgh to preside over the 
foundry at Lugan, he paid a visit to a gentleman about 
twenty-seven miles distant from the establishment. 
Finding him excellently lodged in a well-furnished, 
handsome, and very convenient house, ‘I wish,’ said 
he, ‘I could have such a building erected for me at 
Lugan!’ His host replied, ‘ If you admire my house 
itis at your service, exactly as you see it; and I 
engage to place it for you at Lugan in the course of 
the week!’ A bargain was concluded between them ; 
the house was moved; and Sir Charles, who informed 
us of the fact, resided in it when we were in the 
country.” 

A Russian cottage of the common sort is generally 
of a form nearly square, consisting only of a ground 
floor, with a steep roof covered with thatch or with 
shingles. The gable end is towards the street, and the 
roof projects greatly over the house. The light is 
admitted through two or three apertures in the walls, 
which may be closed occasionally with shutters. Some- 
times, however, there is a small window of glass, or of 
bladder, oiled linen, or paper There are no chimneys, 
but the smoke finds its way through the apertures in 
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the walls in the best manner.it can. The peasantry 
seem to have a great aversion to chimneys.: Dr. Lyell 
mentions a Russian gentleman who caused the cottages 
at one of his villages to be furnished with them, but 
they were all demolished the following year during his 
absence. One-fourth of the single room which com- 
poses the interior, is occupied by an oven, which not 
only serves to warm the house and to cook victuals, but 
the top serves as a sleeping-place. If the family is too 
large to find sleeping accommodation on the top of the 
oven, a number of boards are joined together so as to 
form a great shelf, which is fixed on a level with this 
top to accommodate the remainder. 

The furniture of these rooms consists of benches 
placed against the walls, a table, dishes of pottery and 
wood, and some iron utensils. ‘The most showy article 
in the room is what is called the Bogh. This is gene- 
rally the representation of some sacred person, and not 
unfrequently is intended to be an image of the Deity 
himself. In size and splendour it varies with circum- 
stances, but the figure, as well as the frame which con- 
tains it, is always as resplendent with tinsel and bright 
colours as the owner can afford to make it. We do not 
know whether Dr. Clarke is right in saying that there 
is not a room in the empire without such a represen- 
tation, but we certainly cannot recollect having ever 
entered any room ‘in the house of a Russian without 
observing one or thore of these representations. Lamps 
are continually kept burning before them; and every 
one who enters the room before attending | to anything 
else, makes obeisance to the Bogh by ‘taking off his 
hat, and bowing profoundly three times, crossing 
himself rapidly between each bow. These represen- 
tations, and the ceremonies performed before them, are 
so continually brought under the notice of a stranger, 
both within doors and without, that it is quite impos- 
sible to avoid the mention of them in noticing Russian 
habitations and modes‘of life. The cottages, which will 
come under a stranger's observation in travelling 
between Petersburgh and . Moscow, will be found in 
many villages to correspond with. this description ; but 
in general the best built villages in the empire occur 
on this road, and the -traveller would be mistaken in 
drawing any general inference from what he sees there. 
The cottages in the greater proportion of villages will 
be found of a superior order to those we have described. 
They are larger and higher, have more than one room 
in the interior, and are more neat externally and more 
convenient within. A good cottage of this description 
is certainly a picturesque object, particularly while new. 
When old they are rather unsightly, as the wood is 
never plastered or painted, and it acquires a dingy and 
cheerless appearance with age. 

On advancing towards the south of European 
Russia, wood becomes comparatively scarce, and the 
wholesale use of timber in building, which had pre- 
viously been displayed, is then impracticable. The 
walls of the cottages are then built with mud and faced 
with boards, or, as more frequently happens, the sides 
are of wicker-work plastered over. The fronts of these 
cottages are often ornamented with neat carved-work, 
and the shutters painted with representations of flowers. 
In general form and arrangement these cottages do 
not materially differ from those which have been already 
described. In the Ukraine, the village habitations 
stand detached within wattled enclosures; and the 
walls being whitewashed, the villages have, taken on 
the whole, an appearance which reminds an English- 
man more strongly of his own country than anything 
which he has seen or will see in the Russian empire. 
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